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on the deck of a vessel For years Melville
was plain sailor.
After a boyhood in Albany, New York,
he began in his seventeenth year his long
association with the sea by a voyage to Liver-
pool, for whose outline we may, perhaps, de-
pend on the opening chapters of his Redburn.
Three years later, in 1841, he joined in New
Bedford the whaler Acushnet, and, after
eighteen months service, deserted at the Mar-
quesas. Here he lived among cannibals until
retrieved by an Australian crew. When he
reached Boston in October, 1845, in his mind
was the literary capital for several books
(Typee, 1846; Omoo, 1847; Redburny 1849;
White Jacket* 1850). Autobiographical de-
ductions from these novels are perilous, but
the influence upon Melville of his experience
on the sea and in the Pacific islands was
permanent. Different from Richard Henry
Dana, Jr., who wove out of his protected life
on The Pilgrim his literal novel, Two Years
Before the Mast (1840), Melville tasted not
merely the hardships of the common mariner
but the dregs of life itself.
At the age of thirty-one, then, Melville's
mind teemed not only with memories of
scenes remote and of peoples strange, but
with despondings born of books and intro-
spective hours on shipboard. He bought a
farm in the Berkshires; here he wrote his
wild tale of the crazed Ahab (Moby Dick),
gigantic against the background of an actual